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On JUNE 23, 1947, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the case of U. S. v. California—the 
“tidelands case”—in favor of the Federal Government. In 
doing so, the Court raised a startlingly new and alarming 
concept of property rights—the concept of the “paramount 
right” of the Federal Government to take natural resources 
based on the Government’s need for those resources, even 
though it could not establish its title to these resources or the 
soil from whence they come. 

In its suit, the United States asserted that it is “the owner 
in fee simple of, or possessed of paramount rights in and 
powers over, the lands, minerals and other things of value 
underlying the Pacific Ocean, lying seaward of the ordinary 
low water mark on the coast of California and outside of the 
inland waters of the State, extending seaward three nautical 
miles and bounded on the north and south, respectively, by 
the northern and southern boundaries of the State of Califor- 
nia.” In its prayer to the Court, the United States asked for 
‘a decree declaring the rights of the United States in the area 
as against California and enjoining California and all per- 
sons claiming under it from continuing to trespass upon the 
area in violation of the rights of the United States.” 

In deciding against California, the Supreme Court found 
ownership in neither the State nor in the United States, but 
gave dominion and control over the lands to the Federal 
Government. This decision, as read by Mr. Justice Black, was 
based on an entirely new and unprecedented philosophy of 
property rights; namely, that the Federal Government needs 
the oil contained in the lands for national defense and for 
conducting this country’s international relations. This need. 
said the Court, transcends the rights of a mere property 
owner, 

The case was not one which had come up suddenly. It 
had been in the making for years. Twice before, in recent 
years, Congress had refused to grant specific authority to the 
Attorney General of the United States to sue California for 
these lands. Only last year, a resolution was passed by both 
House and Senate recognizing State ownership of these lands. 
and quitclaiming them to the States. President Truman, how- 
ever. vetoed the bill. 


CONSTRUCTION CREW laying big 26-inch suction line to serve 20-inch 
discharge line from Satsuma Pump Station to Baytown refinery (Page 23). 


The implications of the decision in the California tidelands 
case are far-reaching and of vital importance to every State 
and to every citizen of every State. The philosophy of Federal 
control based on need clearly opens the way to complete na- 
tionalization of all natural resources. If California is made 
to give up her oil, why should it not be possible for the 
United States to lay equal claim to minerals and other re- 
sources of other States, coastal or upland? There is reason 
enough for all the States to be alarmed. The implications are 
staggering. Before these implications are analyzed in detail. 
however, it would be well to go back and pick up the 
original concept of State ownership of submerged lands. to 
summarize California’s defense. and to review the Court’s 
decision. 

From the time of the American Declaration of Independence 
until the decision against California in the tidelands case. 
State and Federal Governments had recognized State owner- 
ship of all submerged lands within their respective boundar- 
ies. The term “submerged lands” is acknowledged to include 
not only those lands beneath inland waters but also those 
beneath the marginal seas which are part of the boundaries 
of coastal states. (These boundaries, originally set by the 
distance of a cannon shot from shore, are, in most States, 
agreed to extend seaward a distance of three miles from 
ordinary low water mark.) 

Since the beginning of the Republic, State ownership of 
submerged lands, inland and in principle offshore, has been 
confirmed and reaffirmed through 52 Supreme Court deci- 
sions, 244 Federal and State Court decisions, 49 Attorney 
General opinions, and 31 Department of Interior opinions. 
During al] this time, a monumental precedent was built up 
without a single dissent. In the face of such precedent, the 
complete reversal of thinking evident in the tidelands 
decision is disturbing indeed. 

When the United States filed suit against California as- 
serting claim to the submerged lands within the boundaries 
of that State, the Attorneys General of the other States went 
promptly to the aid of California. They chose Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniel of Texas as their spokesman to argue the 
case before the Supreme Court. 








Detendant’s Argument 


At the beginning of his argument, Price Daniel declared 
that in the opinions of the Attorneys General of the other 
States, the Court could not decide against California, unless 
it found that the original thirteen and subsequently admitted 
coastal States did not own the land under marginal seas 
within their boundaries. He pointed out that, although only 
3000 square miles of California tidelands would be directly 
affected by the Court’s decision, an additional 62.000 square 
miles of tidelands along the coasts of the other littoral States 
would be indirectly affected, making this the largest land 
case that had been before the Court within the past hundred 
years. (Tom Clark, United States Attorney General, had al- 
ready said, before the case was tried: “The decision of the 
Supreme Court, we hope, will settle the question as to all the 
coastal States of the Union.” ) 

Daniel expressed genuine alarm that the hitherto unchal- 
lenged property rights of the States and of thousands of 
individuals and corporations who hold under the States shou!d 
be challenged by the Federal Government. In his own words. 
it was * . unique because the Government cites not one 
single case in the 160 years of American Jurisprudence which 
supports its contention against State ownership of lands under 
their navigable waters, and cites not one single case in 
support of its‘own claim of Federal ownership.” 

To refute the plaintiff's statement that only a small! portion 
of the disputed property is being used by the States. and 
bearing directly on the legal point that billions of dollars 
worth of property rights have vested under a long recognized 
rule of property law which should not be disturbed by the 
Supreme Court, Daniel cited a few cases of States uses and 
property rights: 

1. Each of the littoral States exercises jurisdiction, owner- 
ship, and control within their boundaries over one or 
more of the following: fisheries, kelp, seaweed, shell. 
sand, oyster beds, clam beds, and sponges. By numer- 
ous previous decisions of the Supreme Court, those 
States have the right to limit the taking of such property 
to its own citizens and receive large sums annually from 
leases, license fees, and taxes. In California, fishing is a 
bigger business than oil in coastal waters. Fishing is also 
an important item of revenue in other coastal States. (Al- 
though the United States’ suit was based on oil alone. 
Federal contro] over the land for oil would necessarily 
mean control over all other resources in the area.) 

2. Large areas of filled-in land below low tide are now 
covered by highways, railroads, and industries which 
bring the littoral States large revenues each year. 

3. Cities, counties, port authorities, and States have spent 
billions of dollars on recreational and commercial facili- 
ties which extend seaward below low tide. 

4. Oil leases bring large revenues annually not only to 

California, but to Texas, Louisiana and other Gulf Coast 

States. 

5. Some States have provided that all revenue from such 
lands go to certain State funds. In Texas, since 1900 
this revenue has gone to the Public School Fund. Oil and 
other leases are made by the State School Land Board. 
Going back to his original contention that the whole case 

depended on States ownership of these lands, Daniel cited a 

number of Supreme Court Decisions holding that ownership 

did lie with the States: 
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Mr. Justice Field in Weber v. Board of Harbor Comm. 
(1873): 
“By that law (the common law) the title to the shore 
of the sea, and of the arms of the sea, and in the 
soils under tidewater is, in England, in the King, and. 
in this country, in the State.” 


Mr. Justice McKinley in Pollard v. Hagan (1845) : 


“First, the shores of navigable waters. and the soils 
under them, were not granted by the Constitution to 
the United States. but were reserved to the States re- 


spectively.” 


Mr. Justice Curtis in Smith v. Maryland (1855) : 
“Whatever soil below low water mark is subject of 
exclusive propriety and ownership, belongs to the 
State on whose maritime border and within whose ter- 
ritory it lies a: 


Mr. Chief Justice Waite in McCready v. Virginia (1876) : 


...each State owns the beds of all tidewaters with- 
in its jurisdiction.” 


The Decision of the Court 


The defendant, ably supported by Attorney General Price 

Daniel of Texas, had argued well. But. after its deliberations. 
the Supreme Court voted seven to two against California. 
Excerpts from that decision follow: 
* |. . The crucial question on the merits is not merely who 
owns the bare legal title to the lands under the marginal sea. 
The United States here asserts rights in two capacities tran- 
scending those of a mere property owner.”* In one capacity 
it asserts the right and responsibility to exercise whatever 
power and dominion are necessary to protect this country 
against dangers to the security and tranquility of its people 
incident to the fact that the United States is located immedi- 
ately adjacent to the ocean. The Government also appears in 
its capacity as a member of the family of nations. In that 
capacity it is responsible for conducting United States rela- 
tions with other nations. It asserts that proper exercise of 
these constitutional responsibilities requires that it have 
power, unencumbered by state commitments, always to de- 
termine what agreements will be made concerning the control 
and use of the marginal sea and the land under it.” 


. . We have not overlooked California’s argument, but- 
tressed by earnest briefs on behalf of other States, that im- 
provements have been made along and near the shores at 
great expense to public and private agencies. And we note 
the Government’s suggestion that the aggregate value of all 
these improvements are small in comparison with the tre- 
mendous value of the entire three-mile belt here in contro- 
versy. But however this may be, we are faced with the issue 
as to whether state or nation has paramount rights in and 
power over this ocean belt, and that great national question is 
not dependent upon what expenses may have been incurred 
upon mistaken assumptions.” 


** |. . We hold that the United States is entitled to the relief 


*Emphasis supplied. 











prayed for. The parties, or either of them, may, before Sep- 

tember 15, 1947, submit the form of decree to carry this 

opinion into effect, failing which the Court will prepare and 

enter an appropriate decree at the next term of Court.” 
Dissenting Opinions 

Mr. Justice Reed and Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented. 

In his dissent, Mr. Justice Reed pointed out that “The 
determination as to the ownership of the land in controversy 
turns for me on the fact as to ownership in the original thir- 
teen states of similar lands prior to the formation of the 
Union. If the original states owned the bed of the sea, adja- 
cent to their coasts, to the three-mile limit, then I think Cali- 
fornia has the same title or ownership to the lands adjacent 
to her coast . . . California, as is customary, was admitted into 
the Union ‘on an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever.’ . . . If the original states did claim, as 
I think they did, sovereignty and ownership to the three-mile 
limit, California has the same rights in the lands bordering 
its littoral.” 

Mr. Justice Reed further asserted that: “This ownership 
in California would not interfere in any way with the needs 
or rights of the United States in war or peace. The power of 
the United States is plenary over these undersea lands pre- 
cisely as it is over every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
nation, While no square ruling of this Court has determined 
the ownership of these marginal lands, to me the tone of 
the decisions dealing with similar problems indicates that, 
without discussion, state ownership has been assumed.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s dissent followed still another line 
of reasoning: “Of course,” said he, “the United States has 
‘paramount rights’ in the sea belt of California—the rights 


that are implied by the power to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce, the power of condemnation, the treaty-making 
power, the war power. We have not now before us the 
validity of the exercise of any of these paramount rights. 
Rights of ownership are here asserted—and rights of owner- 
ship are something else. Ownership implies acquisition in the 
various ways by which land is acquired—by conquest, by 
discovery and claim, by cession, by prescription, by pur- 
chase, by condemnation. When and how did the United States 
acquire this land?” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter made another important point: 
“The fact that these oil deposists in the open sea may be 
vital to the national security, and important elements in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs, is no more relevant than is 
the existence of uranium deposits, wherever they may be, in 
determining questions of trespass to the land of which they 
form a part. This is not a situation where an exercise of na- 
tional power is actively and presently interfered with 
It is beside the point to say that ‘if wars come, they must be 
fought by the nation.’ Nor is it relevant that ‘the very oil 
about which the state and nation here contend might well be- 
come the subject of international dispute and settlement’.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter closed his dissent with: “On a fair 
analysis of al] the evidence bearing on ownership, then, this 
area is, | believe, to be deemed unclaimed land, and the de- 
termination to claim it on the part of the United States is a 
political decision not for this Court . . . The disposition of 
the area, the rights to be created in it, the rights heretofore 
claimed in it through usage that might be respected through 
it fall short of prescription, all raise appropriate questions of 
policy, questions of accommodation, for the determination of 
which Congress and not this Court is the appropriate agency.” 


SHOWN IN COLOR ON THIS MAP ARE THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES, BOTH INLAND AND COASTAL 














Implications of the Decision 


The decision in United States v. California may be sum- 
marized briefly by the following quotation from the opinion: 
* ... California is not the owner of the three-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and . . . the Federal Government 
rather than the state has paramount rights in and power 
over that belt, an incident to which is full dominion over the 
resources of the soil under that water area, including oil.” 
This holding is a complete “about face” so far as prece- 
dents go. Remember, in principle it is contrary to 52 earlier 
Supreme Court decisions, 244 federal and state decisions, 49 
Attorney General opinions. and 51 Department of Interior 
opinions! 
But, however serious this disregard of established prin- 
ciples of law may be, it is the implications to be derived from 
the decision and its underlying theory that give most concern. 


The Government asserted its rights to the tidelands in two 
capacities “transcending those of a mere property owner.”* 
In one capacity it asserted its rights as incident to its respon- 
sibility for national defense. In the other capacity it asserted 
rights incident to its conduct of foreign relations. 


The Court reasoned that the Federal Government has the 
“paramount right” to take the “resources” of the marginal 
belt because under the Constitution the Federal Government 
must defend the country and conduct its foreign relations and 
because these resources would be helpful to the Government 
in carrying out those functions. It is this reasoning that pre- 
sents the most alarming implications and disturbing possibili- 
ties. Some of the necessary implications of such reasoning are 
mentioned below: 


1. Inland Waterways. While the Government did not sue 
for the inland waters consisting of the bays. lakes and rivers. 
and the decree to be entered in the case will probably not 
affect California’s title to its inland waters, it is significant to 
note that the Court speaks of California’s ownership of inland 
waters as a “qualified” ownership. Webster defines the word 
“qualified” as “limited or modified. especially when used in 
the legal sense.” 


To what degree is a state’s ownership of inland waters a 
“qualified” one? 


Does the expression mean that the Federal Government has 
the right to extract the oil and the natural resources from be- 
neath the inland waters? At the present time the Court is 
apparently not willing because inland waters were not 
directly involved in the suit, or did not find it necessary to 
take this step. but the language of the opinion leaves the 
matter in doubt. 


A glance at the map shows that the western states and the 
states abutting the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Missouri Rivers are definitely concerned with the rule of 
state ownership of inland waters. Before the decision in the 
California case, it was the settled law that these states owned 
such inland waters within their respective boundaries. Since 
the decision, the states involved have only a “qualified owner- 
ship” thereof. The first step toward a breakdown of the prin- 
ciple of ownership of inland waterways has been taken. It is 
anybody’s guess how and when the next step will be taken. 


*Emphasis supplied. 
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THE DECISION against California is contrary in principle to 52 
earlier Supreme Court decisions, 244 federal and state decisions. 
49 Attorney General opinions, and 31 Department of Interior opinions. 


2. Need Determining Ownership. The real basis for the 
decision in the California case is that the Federal] Govern- 
ment has the “paramount right” to the oil and other resources 
beneath the tideland areas because it needs the oil and other 
resources for national defense and for conducting foreign 
relations, This is the argument which bases Federal owner- 
ship upon need. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter points out in 
his dissenting opinion, the fact that oil deposits in the open 
sea may be vital to the national security and important ele- 
ments in the conduct of our foreign affairs is no more rele- 
vant to determining ownership of such deposits than is the 
existence of uranium in determining ownership of land of 
which it is a part. 


If the Government's need for oil deposits in the open sea 
can determine its ownership of such resources, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that if the Government needs the oil 
and other resources of the upland areas, its need can de- 
termine its ownership of, or paramount right to, these re- 
sources. Thus all property rights in the nation are challenged 
by the theory of the opinion. 


As Governor Jester of Texas pointed out in his speech be- 
fore the Interstate Oil Compact Commission at Great Falls. 
Montana, on August 12, “This national ownership doctrine 
could as well be applied to the potash of New Mexico and 
Texas; the mercury of California, Oregon, and Texas: the 
copper of Utah, Arizona, Montana, and Michigan; the iron 
of Minnesota; the aluminum of Arkansas; the phosphate of 
Idaho, Tennessee, and Florida; the coal of Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Ohio; the lead and zinc of 
Oklahoma and Missouri; the tungsten of Colorado; the 
titanium of Virginia; the gold of South Dakota, Colorado. 
and California; and the silver of Montana. Colorado. and 
Idaho. 


“If there is established national ownership in ‘important 
elements in the conduct of our foreign affairs’ and in ‘our 
national security,’ it is entirely reasonable to assume it would 








be extended to such vital elements as the bread of life;—the 
wheat of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska; the corn of Iowa. 
Nebraska, and Illinois; the fish of waters bordering our 
States; and to clothing: the cotton of the southern states; 
the wool and mohair of the southwest and western states: 
leather, and the innumerable products that can be made from 
natural gas.” 

3. Federal Government as Landowner, The Constitution 
does not contemplate that the Federal Government shall own 
land except to such extent as may be necessary to conduct 
such limited federal functions as the maintenance of the seat 
of government, federal post offices, arsenals, and the like. 
The theory of paramount jurisdiction and authority, used as 
a basis for the decision in the California case, violates this 
principle of the Constitution. It makes the Federal Govern- 
ment one of the largest land owners in the country, and pre- 
sents the serious question as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment will succeed in extending its ownership from the 
marginal seas to the inland seas and from the inland seas to 
the uplands. If one of these steps is taken, another may soon 
follow, indeed must logically follow; and the progression 
may not be limited to mineral ownership or resources but 
may well be extended to surface ownerships. Thus all the 
states—eastern, western, central, and southern—have a vital 
concern with the opinion and its necessary implications. 

4. Right to Take Property Without Compensation. Under 
the Constitution, the Federal Government has had the power 


Still Time for Correction 


Resolutions similar to that vetoed by President Truman 
last year were introduced early this year in both House and 
Senate, and remain to be acted upon by the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. If Congress again passes the resolution. 
and this time overrides any possible subsequent veto by the 
President, the matter will be settled once and for all. If not. 
all the states, and individuals as well, must face the gloomy 
fact that the entire concept of American property rights has 
been changed by nothing more than an edict of the Supreme 
Court, wholly at variance with all established principles and 
precedents—that all titles have become clouded—that a new 
theory of “paramount right” in the Federal Government 
based on need has evolved, which in the language of the Court 
transcends the rights of a mere property owner, 

Meanwhile, all is confusion. A great many applications 
for leases in the California tidelands area and elsewhere have 
been directed to the Federal Government, but Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark has ruled that the Government does not at 
this time have authority to grant leases to anyone. Royalties 
accruing from present oil operations in the area have been 
impounded, pending settlement of the case. 

Other coastal states with oil operations in their tidelands 
are uncertain as to what course to follow. Title to every foot 
of the 65,000 square miles of the nation’s tidelands has be- 
come clouded by the decision in the California case. The 
validity of lease agreements made now between states and 
oil operators may be questioned later on, Oil companies, 
which have millions of dollars invested in leases and equip- 
ment for offshore operations. are either suspending those 


to affect private property rights in one of two ways: (a) by 
its eminent domain powers or taking for public use, involv- 
ing payment of due compensation, and (b) regulation under 
the commerce clause or pursuant to one of the other dele- 
gated powers. Nowhere in the Constitution is the power con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government to take property be- 
cause it needs the property for use in either its domestic or 
foreign functions. On the contrary, the Fifth Amendment ex- 
pressly provides against the taking of private property by the 
Federal Government without just compensation. If undis- 
turbed, the California opinion, in effect, adds to the Consti- 
tution by establishing in the law the dangerous theory that 
need by the Government can determine ownership and that 
property rights can thus be swept away. The protection of 
the Fifth Amendment would thus be destroyed by fiat of the 
Supreme Court. 

This is another reason why the opinion is not solely the 
concern of the littoral states or of those possessing inland 
waters. It is the concern of all of the states and of all the 
people of the states. 

Fortunately, the opinion by the Court recognizes that ulti- 
mately the determination of the ownership of the tidelands 
is a political question upon which Congress can act. Thus, 
the subject is not removed from the control of the American 
people, but remains the subject for a valid act or resolution 
of the Congress whereby the areas in question may be quit- 
claimed back to the rightful owners, the several states. 


operations entirely or proceeding with extreme caution. This 
is especially unfortunate in view of the now tremendously 
high demand by the public for more and more petroleum 
products. 


Shortly before the decision was handed down, Humble 
Oil & Refining Company had just completed a million-dollar 
drilling rig designed for deepwater operations, and was pre- 
paring to move it out into the Gulf of Mexico just south of 
Grande Isle, Louisiana. When the Supreme Court’s decision 
was announced, a ruling by Humble’s Board of Directors 
put the new super-rig under wraps at New Orleans, where 
it now remains idle until there is a clearer indication that it 
is safe to proceed with drilling operations. 

Prior to the decision, some of the larger oi] companies 
were actively and intensively engaged in exploration work 
in tidal waters, especially along the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Those explorations, of vital interest to the nation 
because it represents the oil industry’s determination to keep 
the public supplied with oil, have not been entirely suspended. 
But it is safe to say that they are now going forward with 
a great deal of caution, and that they have been curtailed 
in some sections. With titles clouded as they are, it is only 
natural that this should be so. 

What is needed, and needed at the earliest possible moment. 
is swift and conclusive action by Congress giving the tide- 
lands back to their rightful owners, the several states. It is 
earnestly hoped that this action in the public interest will 


be brought about during the forthcoming session of Congress. 





JAM-PACKED STADIUMS are a regular part of the Saturday afternoon 


scene on every campus in the Southwest Conference this season. Sold-out 
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ON THE AIK 


—_— may be a time for lighter 
fancies but, as fall approaches, sports 
fans across the nation brush up the old 
school colors and turn their thoughts to 
another football season. 

This year, as never before, football is 
booming. Always a popular mass-spec- 
tator sport, it undoubtedly is enjoying 


the best season in its history. All the big 
games are sell-outs, and even the early 
“warm-ups” this year were played be- 
fore unusually large crowds. 

With stadiums packed, Humble’s 
broadcasts of Southwest Conference 
football games this fall are more than 
ever a public service. Now in their four- 





games are the rule this year, rather than the exception. Humble broad- 
casts bring the games to hundreds of thousands who must remain at home. 


teenth consecutive year, the popular 
broadcasts are bringing Southwest Con- 
ference games to literally millions of 
Texans who, for one reason or another, 
must take their football at home. Be- 
tween mid-September and New Year’s 
Day, the Company will place 44 games 
on the air. 

Back at the microphones this year are 
the familiar voices of Humble’s quartet 
of top announcers: Kern Tips, Charlie 
Jordan, Ves Box, and Bill Michaels. 
Their crisp, clear-cut descriptions of 
play-by-play action paint colorful and 
accurate word-pictures of what is taking 
place on the playing fields. 

But a good football broadcast depends 
on more than one man; it depends on 
the whole broadcasting team. The an- 
nouncer is the central figure, of course. 
and the program is built around him. 








but he must have competent help, and 
plenty of it. Seated with him in the 
booth high above the field is an assist- 
ant who, among other things, is respon- 
sible for giving a few minutes of color 
to the pre-game and half-time activities. 
He also keeps the game statistics, and 
sums them up at half time and at the 
end of the broadcast. 

On either side of the announcer sit 
his “spotters,” one for each team. These 
are young men so thoroughly familiar 
with their respective teams that they can 
identify each player in a split second. 
Each has before him a switchboard bear- 
ing the name of every player in the 
game for his team. As his men take part 
in the plays, he identifies them by press- 
ing buttons which flash lights before cor- 
responding names on the announcer’s 
master switchboard. It is this work of 


THE ANNOUNCER is the central figure in a football broadcast, and the _ plenty of it, “Spotters’ 
entire program is built around him. Nevertheless, he must have help, and 


the spotters that makes it possible for 
the announcer to toss off players’ names 
so rapidly as he develops his play-by- 
play description. When substitutions 
come thick and fast during the game. 
the spotters are sometimes hard put to 
keep the switchboards straight. 
Supervising the technical end of the 
broadcast is still another specialist, 
and he is lucky to see one complete play 
in the game. This unsung and unheard 
hero, the radio engineer, lives in his 
own private world while the game is on 
the air. His earphones shut off outside 
noise, and an instrument panel with its 
nervous needles demands his constant 
attention. By twisting various dials on 
the face of the panel and by watching 
the needles, he determines volume, 
swings the pick-up from voice to crowd 
noise or music, and back to voice again. 





Rounding out this broadcasting team, 


overseeing the whole operation, and 


smoothing out the unforeseen details 
which are almost sure to crop up during 
each game, is a representative of the 
Humble Company. 

Yes, broadcasting a Southwest Con- 
ference football game is a highly spe- 
cialized operation, even in these days 
when specialization is an accepted way 
of life. It takes split-second timing, 
meticulous planning, and complete co- 
operation among a minimum of six men, 
each a specialist in his own field. Sports 
fans in the radio audience, hanging on 
every word of the announcer as he un- 
reels his description of play-by-play ac- 
tion, little realize how much other work 
goes into bringing them one of Saturday 
afternoon’s great sports shows—a South- 
west Conference football game. 


’ identify players for him; an assistant gives pre- 
game and half time color; an engineer controls volume and tone quality. 
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BIG RANCHES, HERDS OF FINE LIVESTOCK, AND OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


Oil and Gas in 





SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


On AND GAS reservoirs have been 
found and developed in Southwest 
Texas more gradually and more quietly 
perhaps than in most other areas of the 
state, but Southwest Texas today occu- 
pies a prominent place in the petroleum 
industry, 

The 59-county area, embracing ap- 
proximately 63,000 square miles, shares 
with other regions some of the very 
early references to oil and gas in Texas. 
Old writings reveal that operators of 
wagon trains. plying their trade between 
San Antonio and Monterrey. Mexico. 
used seepage oil at Noleda in Duval 
County for axle grease long before the 
Drake discovery well started a new in- 
dustry in 1859. And at a number of 
places in the territory. water well drill- 
supply for 


ers, seeking sources of 


ranches and municipalities. encountered 
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shows of gas and oil at shallow levels 
even before the Spindletop discovery 
skyrocketed Texas into the oil limelight. 

Similarly, as most every Texas school 
child knows, much of the drama and 
romance that is Texas history is insep- 
arably bound up with the area which 
Humble Oil & Refining Company today 
designates as its Southwest Texas Divi- 
sion and which corresponds very closely 
to the Texas Railroad Commission’s dis- 
tricts 1, 2, and 4. In this area many of 
the early missions were built: here were 
fought some of the most bitter battles 
leading up to the Lone Star state’s inde- 
pendence: here was laid the cornerstone 
of the state’s famed cattle industry. 

The mere mention of San Antonio, 
Goliad, Fort St. Louis. Refugio, Guada- 
lupe-Lavaca, Gonzales, and other names 
of early communities awakens in the 


memories of Texans a large portion of 
the dramatic story of Texas under six 
flags. By the same token the names of 
Richard King, Miflin Kenedy, Thomas 
O’Connor, John Armstrong, Bill Jones. 
the McFaddins, Welders, Driscolls and 
others identify Southwest Texas with the 
beginnings of the cattle industry—Long- 
horns, trail drives, and hard riding 
Texas cowboys. 

To this day the missions at San An- 
tonio and the one at Goliad are among 
the best preserved and most frequently 
visited in Texas; and the great ranches. 
smaller in many cases and operated 
somewhat less colorfully than in the 
old days. are still among the major 
sources of this nation’s meat. They are 
also prominent in the oil and gas pic- 
ture. 

Southwest Texas has 94 fields which 








produce oil only; 230 fields in which 
there are both oil wells and gas wells; 
and 117 fields in which only gas is pro- 
duced. In this group of 441 individual 
fields there is a calculated known re- 
serve of a little more than two billion 
barrels of oil and approximately 1814 
trillion cubic feet of gas. Percentage- 
wise the area contains about 17% per 
cent of the state’s enormous oil reserves 
and some 20 per cent of the gas. 

For a better understanding of the far 
Hung territory under which such exten- 
sive mineral resources are stored, it 
might be well to outline its boundaries 
and to give a quick physiographic and 
geologic picture. 

The Division is defined by the eastern 
bounary lines of Calhoun, Victoria, De- 
witt, Gonzales, Caldwell, Bastrop, Lee 
and Bell counties; on the north by the 
northern boundary lines of Bell, Bur- 
net, Llano. Mason, Menard. Edwards. 
and Val Verde counties; on the west 
and south by the Rio Grande; and on 
the south and east by the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The physical geography of the area 
offers about as much variety as any in 
the state, The Coastal Plains begin with 
the verdant ranchlands in the Victoria- 
Refugio-Goliad area, blend into the 
richly productive farm lands of San 
Patricio and Nueces counties, and then 
further into the Rio Grande Embay- 
ment—the ranch lands of Kleberg, Ken- 
edy and Brooks counties, and then the 
semi-tropical splendour of the irrigated 
Rio Grande Valley. Northward from this 
winter garden and citrus domain in a 
great sweep extends the “brush country” 
—the region of big ranches interspersed 
with occasional smal] farming areas— 
across the Balcones Escarpment and 
finally into the high, rocky Edwards 
Plateau. Eastward from there lies the 
hilly Burnet-Llano area. and still far- 
ther eastward the lower part of the 
south-central Texas blackland belt from 
Bell County down to Bexar County. 
Along the eastern border of the dis- 
trict the Post Oak belt dips in lightly. 

The general geologic structure of the 
area is essentially monoclinal, dipping 
gradually from the Llano Uplift in the 
north toward the Gulf in a southeasterly 
direction. It is located on the north and 
northwest flank of the large Gulf Coast 
geosyncline. The Balcones Fault zone. 
the Llano Uplift, and the Sam Fordyce- 
Vanderbilt Fault are the three major 
structural features. Secondary features 
include the Luling Fault system angling 
southwestward across Caldwell, Guada- 


lupe and Bexar counties—the Edwards 
Lime production belt; a fault system 


‘crossing Wilson, Atascosa, and Frio 


counties, the western portion of which 
is known as the Rio Grande Embay- 
ment; lesser faulting in the Pettus area 
of Bee County and in the region of the 
Reynosa Escarpment; the salt domes of 
Duval and Brooks counties; and the 
alignment of the structures along the 
Coast and inland. The Chittium anti- 
cline in the northwestern part of the area 
is prominent, but not yet important 
in affecting oil and gas accumulation. 

A significant geologic characteristic 
of the area is that oil and gas producing 
sands generally are thinner than in the 
Upper Gulf Coast region where some 
of the state’s highly productive fields 
are concentrated. However, the average 
field in this province is characterized 
by a number of separate and individual 
oil and gas reservoirs. 

Despite very early knowledge of gas 
and oil in the Southwest Texas region. 
little attention was directed that way un- 
til after the Spindletop discovery. Im- 
mediately thereafter salt dome struc- 
tures were sought in the Coastal region 
with little or no success, but sporadic 
drilling in inland areas discovered 
minor gas fields at Piedras Pintas in 
Duval County. at Tilden in McMullen 
County, and the more significant Reiser 
gas reservoir near Laredo. A few shal- 
low oil pools of little commercial sig- 
nificance also were found during the 
early years of this century, but it re- 
mained for the discovery of the Somer- 
set field south of San Antonio in 1913. 
and the Thrall pool in Williamson 
County in 1915—both found accident- 
ally by water well drillers—to turn the 
attention of the young Texas petroleum 
industry toward Southwest Texas. Both 
spurred considerable exploratory activ- 
ity in widely separated sections, but it 
was the latter which gave oil men and 
early geologists something to ponder. 





_ While drilling for water on his farm 
near Thrall, Fritz Fuchs encountered 
a considerable showing of oil at 300 
feet. The well was deepened to a little 
more than 800 feet and completed as an 
oil producer. Others were drilled in 
rapid succession—all of them disprov- 
ing the geologic theory that igneous 
rock could not bear oil. The historical 
distinction of being the first field in the 
United States to produce oil from Ser- 
pentine, an altered igneous rock, plus 
the fact that initial production from the 
shallow wells was high, encouraged a 
rapid development. The flow of oil 
decreased quickly, however, with most 
of the wells down to 10 per cent or less 
of initial production within a year’s 
time. 

Although the Somerset and Thrall 
strikes encouraged oil operators to roam 
far and wide over the vast Southwest 
Texas area in search of new fields, a 
five-year period of famine ensued. De- 
velopment went ahead in existing fields 
between 1916 and 1921, and wildcatting 
moved along apace, but discoveries in 
the area were in no way comparable 
with such pools as West Columbia, Bar- 
bers Hill, and Hull in the Gulf Coast, or 
with Burkburnett, Ranger, and others in 
the north-central Texas region. A few 
large gas wells were completed and 
several smal] shallow oil strikes served 
to keep waning interest alive. 

It remained for the discovery in rapid 
succession early in 1921 of the Minerva- 
Rockdale pool in Milam County and the 
Mirando field in Webb County to fire 
the imaginations of oil men all over 
again. The Aviator and Carolina Texas 
fields in eastern Webb County later in 
the year added interest in the Laredo 
area, but Edgar B. Davis’ discovery of 
the Luling field in August of 1922 
swung interest back to the northeastern 
sector. Here for the first time were big 
producers in the Southwest Texas area; 
here was oil in quantities comparable to 
that in some of the other highly produc- 
tive areas of the state. 

Luling quickened the pace of inde- 
pendent and major companies in South- 
west Texas. Leasing and prospecting 
activities were on a widespread scale in 
the early 20s, but gas discoveries over- 
shadowed oil strikes. The natural result 
was: (1) major gas lines were laid from 
the fields to big-city consuming centers; 
(2) more gas fields were sought and 
existing ones were developed rapidly. 

A gas line had been laid from the 
Reiser field to the city of Laredo back 
in 1911. In 1922 the city of San An- 
tonio was connected with the gas fields 
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WOODEN DERRICKS, various sizes and types of production tanks, and 
abandoned units of equipment are common in the 25-year-old Luling field. 


in McMullen County; in 1925 Houston 
and the industrial area on the Ship 
Channel were connected to the fields in 
Southwest Texas; and in the following 
year a line was built from the Mirando 
area to the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
and New Braunfels, San Marcos. and 
Austin were connected to the system 
supplying San Antonio. Such a growing 
market logically led to the search for 
and development of more gas reservoirs. 
In 1924 the number of gas wells com- 
pleted in Southwest Texas was 47; by 
1927 that number had jumped to a 
figure of 181. Wells completed in a 
dozen fields or more that year. concen- 
trated primarily in the Corpus Christi 
and Laredo areas, were reported to have 
an aggregate daily potential in excess of 
four billion cubic feet. 


CYCLING PLANTS and natural gasoline plants dot the Southwest Texas 
area. This one is at LaGloria; another is under construction nearby. 


Into the pattern of gradually devel- 
oping oil and gas reserves in Southwest 
Texas the young Humble Companies be- 
gan to make their entry in the early 
twenties. Leasing and exploration acti- 
vities had been carried on by the Ex- 
ploration department of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company for some years, and 
in 1925 Humble was credited with dis- 
covery of oil in the Piedras Pintas field 
which had been a point of interest since 
1901 but had never produced more than 
small quantities of gas and oil. 

Humble Pipe Line Company, too, had 
early demonstrated faith in the South- 
west Texas area. A major trunk line 
from far West Texas to tidewater at 
Ingleside was completed in 1926, but 
since this line traversed little or none 
of the then productive territory the 107- 





PUMP STATIONS are located at isolated points in the “brush country.” 
This is the 21-year-old Thompsonville Station on Humble Pipeline system. 
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mile Bruni-to-Ingleside line completed 
in the same year was of great signific- 
ance. More than 20 years old, this line 
is and has been the backbone of Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Company’s operations in 
Southwest Texas. As new fields were 
discovered, trunk line fingers were laid 
out from this main artery; the 25-mile 
Thompsonville link in 1926; the 22-mile 
Government Wells arm in 1931; the 55- 
mile Kelsey Bass extension in 1939; and 
several other short feeder systems since 
that time. 

Two other highly important lines 
were laid by the Pipe Line Company 
during the 1928-30 period of many 
Southwest Texas oil discoveries. In 1929 
an eight-inch trunk line was completed 
over 125 miles of territory between 
Luling and existing pipe line facilities 


WOODEN TANKS, common in the early days, are used in Darst 
Creek, Imogene, and a few other fields where sour crude is produced. 











ORANGE GROVES almost hide producing wells from view of motorists 


driving along highways down in the Magic Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


at West Columbia; in the following year 
a 27-mile trunk line was laid between 
Refugio and Ingleside. From this line 
a number of smaller ones branch out to 
serve a large number of productive 
fields in Victoria, Calhoun, Refugio. 
Goliad, Bee, and San Patricio counties. 

As mentioned earlier, the first golden 
era of oil development in Southwest 
Texas was the period from 1928 to 
1931. Agua Dulce, Government Wells. 
Salt Flat, Cole-Bruni, and Refugio were 
important 1928 discoveries. Darst Creek. 
the third major Edwards Lime field, 
and a number of smaller pools made 
1929 an important year; and 1930 is 
credited with such fields as Pettus, Cos- 
den, Grayburg, and Normana in Bee 
County, the Slick field in Goliad County. 
Chapman-Abbott in Williamson County. 
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GOLDEN FIELDS of sorghum grains are common in the level backland 
area of Nueces County, formerly a leading cotton growing region. 


oil production in the Saxet gas field, 
and extension of the Agua Dulce gas 
field. 

In 1931 activity fell off sharply. All 
eyes of the oil world had turned to East 
Texas where Dad Joiner’s discovery well 
set off a development spree never before 
or since witnessed in the oil industry. 
Uncontrolled drilling followed by flush 
production brought near chaos, but 
fortunately served to bring into being 
the laws for orderly development and 
prorated production which some oil in- 
dustry leaders had sought for a long 
time and which since then have meant 
so much in the nation-wide program to 
conserve petroleum resources. 

The desertion of Southwest Texas oc- 
casioned by the East Texas boom was 
not for long. Accelerated geologic and 


PALM-LINED main street in Colorado employees’ community. Attrac- 
tive home areas are provided for Production and Pipe Line employees. 


geophysical exploration work in the 
early thirties was followed by an ag- 
gressive leasing program and a drilling 
campaign of major proportions. The re- 
wards: Greta in 1933; Sam Fordyce. 
Tom O’Connor, and Loma Novia the 
next year; Lopez, Placedo, Seven Sis- 
ters, Corpus Christi, and Plymouth in 
1935; Flour Bluff and Colorado in 
1936; Benavides and East Premont in 
1937; and Kelsey Bass, Rincon, Sun, 
Seeligson, and Stratton in 1938. These 
major discoveries were supplemented by 
approximately 70 less significant fields 
to bring the Southwest Texas area into 
a place of prominence in the Texas oil 
panorama. The area was now approach- 
ing a production figure of 300,000 bar- 
rels daily. 


During the war years exploratory 


FINE BREEDS of beef cattle have replaced the rangy and less meaty 
Longhorns of an earlier era on the vast ranchlands of Southwest Texas. 








drilling was retarded, as in all other 
areas, due to manpower and materials 
shortages. Such drilling as was carried 
on during the war and since has resulted 
in the discovery of gas reserves which 
tend to overshadow new oil discoveries. 
Indeed, existing oil fields have been ex- 
tended materially in recent years, revis- 
ing the ultimate expected recovery fig- 
ures upward considerably. So great, 
however, has been the percentage of gas 
strikes that the Southwest Texas area 
has taken on a very significant status in 
the natural gas industry. Gas cycling 
plants and natural gasoline plants have 
grown in number, and an ever-increas- 
ing quantity of dry gas is being shipped 
to out-of-state markets. Thirteen cycling 
plants and 13 natural gasoline plants in 
the area produced a daily average of 
approximately 21,500 barrels of liquid 
hydrocarbons during 1946. Other plants 
are under construction at this time, and 
at Brownsville there is being built the 
state’s first large-scale Fischer-Tropsch 
plant to utilize plentiful natural gas for 
the synthetic production of liquid fuels. 


Amid all of this activity, interest in 
the area continues high. Witness the fact 
that more than 15 million acres of the 
Division’s total of 4014 million are 
under lease for oil and gas development. 
And while 369 wildcat tests last year 
produced only 10 oilers and 14 gassers, 
extended drilling in proven fields re- 
sulted in the discovery of oil which in- 
creased the area’s ultimate production 
figures by about 266 million barrels. 


Paralleling the development of petro- 
leum reserves has been the industrial. 
agricultural, and civic growth in South- 
west Texas. Discovery of oil and gas in 
isolated areas has been responsible for 
the establishment of communities which 
otherwise might never have been 
founded. Established communities, in 
many cases have grown rapidly because 
they have served as focal points for oil 
development in surrounding areas. 

In 1920, for example, the total popu- 
lation of Nueces County was less than 
23.000; today the population of Corpus 
Christi alone approaches 125,000. Oil 
refineries, chemical plants, and oil field 
equipment plants and warehouses have 
aided materially in bringing the port 
city forward. In 1920 Jim Wells County 
could claim no more than 6,000 people; 
today the thriving town of Alice has a 
population in excess of 12,000. This 
community is the oil equipment and 
operating center for a very large area. 

Down in the Rio Grande Valley prog- 
ress has been phenomenal. While much 
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of the Valley’s expansion and increase 
in wealth is traceable directly to ex- 
panded citrus, vegetable, and other farm 
production, development of petroleum 
resources has aided materially, An 
abundance of natural gas right tn the 
Valley has spurred industrial expansion. 

Oil and gas development and indus- 
trial expansion in Southwest Texas have 
been matched by agricultural progress 
and advancements in the cattle growing 
business. The leading cotton growing 
county in the state is Cameron County. 
More than 87,000 bales were produced 
in 1946, and only El Paso County, which 
ranks second, surpassed the production 
in Hidalgo and Willacy counties. Nueces 
County, formerly a leading cotton pro- 
ducing area, has turned considerable at- 
tention away from cotton and toward 
sorghum grains and winter vegetables. 
In citrus production the Rio Grande 
Valley has made remarkable strides, as 
is commonly known. Even those who are 
aware of the Valley’s progress, however. 
may be amazed to learn the extent of 
the increase. From 261,000 boxes of 
oranges in 1929 to five and one-half mil- 
lion in 1946; and from one and one-half 
million boxes of grapefruit to 25% mil- 
lion in 1946—that is the Valley’s record. 


In addition to the large shipments of 
fruit the Valley also sends to distant 
markets each year large volumes of 
vegetables, as does the Laredo area and 
the Winter Garden region around Car- 
rizo Springs and Crystal City. 

Supplementing the valuable produc- 
tion of Southwest Texas farms is the 
consistently high output of beef cattle 
on the area’s ranches. Excepting only 
Harris County, which has the highest 
cattle population in the state, Southwest 
Texas counties are leaders in this in- 
dustry. But the land of the great ranches 
is no longer the home of the rangy 
Longhorn. Today, fine breeds of cattle 
graze in pastures where scientific ranch- 
ing methods grow more and better grass 
than nature provided in the early days. 
Strains of cattle especially suited to 
the climate and vegetation of the region 
have been imported or bred, so that 
today’s herds bear little resemblance to 
those of a half century ago. 

The Southwest Texas Division, then. 
resembles other areas in Texas. Holding 
a highly significant place in the state’s 
important petroleum industry, the re- 
gion also has enjoyed parallel progress 
during the past four decades in those 
native industries which existed long be- 
fore petroleum reservoirs were discov- 
ered. The additional wealth which oil 





and gas have brought to the region has 
doubtless contributed materially to 
progress and prosperity in farming. 
ranching and other industries. 

For almost a quarter of a century 
the Humble Companies have fitted their 
varied operations into the pattern of 
progress in Southwest Texas. From mod- 
est beginning in the early 20s the Pro- 
duction department has expanded to a 
point where today it has 10 district 
headquarters and employee housing 
communities, and 985 employees. The 
Division office is in Corpus Christi, and 
district offices are at Greta, Flour Bluff. 
Stratton, Willamar, Scott & Hopper, Kel- 
sey Bass, Colorado, Imogene, Govern- 
ment Wells, and Luling. 


Humble Pipe Line Company also 
maintains Division offices at Corpus 
Christi, has two district offices at Alice 
and Refugio, and operates 12 main“tine 
pump stations and the Harbor Island 
Terminal. Pipe Line employees number 
512, most of whom live in field com- 
munities located at major pump stations. 

The Company Sales department main- 
tains its district office in San Antonio. 
The distributicn of Humble products is 
handled through 44 bulk plants in the 
area to the retail outlets and to hundreds 
of industrial and farm consumers. 

The Company’s only refining opera- 
tion in Southwest Texas is the small 
7000 barrel a day plant on the out- 
skirts of San Antonio. 

In all phases of operations the Hum- 
ble Companies have more than 1700 
employees in the Southwest Texas area. 
A considerable number of them live in 
attractive field communities built by the 
Companies and most of them are active 
in community life in the cities and 
towns of the area. ~ 

A great number of communities in 
the area are directly and intimately as- 
sociated with the oil business. To a 
considerable extent the progress which 
the region as a whole has known in 
the past three decades has been insepar- 
ably bound up with the discovery and 
development of oil and gas reservoirs. 
Since the proven reserves in the area 
are large, it is certain that its future, 
even more than its past, will be closely 
allied with the petroleum industry. 





COTTON PICKERS gathering the bountiful 
crop into long white sacks which they dragged 
behind them fascinated Artist Kenneth Harris. 
With tall palm trees as a backdrop, he sat in a 
big cotton field near Raymondville and painted 
the scene at right. At Goliad he stopped to 
paint the beauty of aged Mission La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo to bring a touch of the his- 
torical into his Southwest Texas portfolio. 
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The Southwest Texas Scene 


In connection with the story on oil and gas in Southwest Texas THE HUMBLE WAY 
commissioned Artist Kenneth Harris to record in broad sweeps the scenes that are 
characteristic of the region. In a two weeks’ tour of an area which is greater than many 
states, he sketched numerous roughs and selected from them for his finished portfolio 
the cover scene, the black and white reproductions on Pages 8 and 13, and the series on 
these two pages. 

The cover scene shows a generating station which supplies power to pump wells elec- 
trically in the isolated Colorado field in Jim Hogg County. The marine scene (upper left) 
depicts the pier leading from land to producing wells in the Flour Bluff field on Lagune 
Madre near Corpus Christi. The pier makes possible the servicing of wells; sportsmen- 
employees also use it to tie up their fishing boats. Corpus Christi Naval Air Station 
is in the background. “The old houses are slowly and gracefully disintegrating in this 
small border town on the Texas side of the Rio Grande,” writes Artist 
Harris about the painting at lower left. “With roaring motor and clanking 
load, a heavy oilfield truck creeps slowly through the street and as the 
noise fades away the white dust settles quietly on the hot, silent streets.” 

Tomoconnor Natural Gasoline Plant under construction (above) was 
painted on a blisteringly hot afternoon when there was an unusual bustle 
of activity. The plant is being built jointly by Humble and Quintana Gas 
Company near Refugio and will process and conserve some 35 million 
cubic feet of formerly flared casinghead gas daily when completed in 
December. 

The pencil sketch at right shows how men and machines combine efforts 
to skid a complete derrick from one location to another across the flat 
prairie near Raymondville. 
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over the plant, their talents are combined to get more production 
from the “cat” cracker, left, and superfractionation towers, right. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION at Baytown is achieved through co- 


operation of all: research, process, and maintenance men alike. All 
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More Products for More People 





Production Keeps Climbing 


She of the most dramatic and sig- 
nificant aspects of our current economy 
is the public’s unprecedented demand 
for oil products. Today, the nation is 
calling for fuels and lubricants in 
greater volumes than ever before. Even 
the wartime peak was nothing like this. 

The entire oil industry has moved to 
meet this new need. For the years im- 
mediately ahead, the industry has sched- 
uled a multi-billion dollar expansion 
program that is by far the biggest in 
its history. Until these new facilities are 
available for productive use, however, 
the only thing to do is to get the most 
possible production out of present 
equipment. 

Baytown refinery is doing just exactly 
that. Humble’s huge coastal plant is do- 
ing a great deal to keep supply abreast 
of pyramiding demand by the not-so- 
simple expedient of processing more 
and still more products with refining 
units already at hand. Scarcely heard 
above the tumult and the shouting of 
press and radio forecasts on the national 
oil situation, Humble’s refinery team of 
more than 5000 people has gone dili- 
gently, methodically, and quietly about 
the task of increasing crude oil through- 
put from 205,000 barrels per dy in 
January of this year to 231,000 barrels 
per day in September. And there is 
every indication that an absolute peak 
has not yet been reached. In September, 
all former records went by the boards 
when a new all-time-high of 257,000 
barrels of crude oil roared through dis- 
tillation and cracking units in a single 
day! That is wide-open, full-tilt produc- 
tion. Even those who worked night and 
day at Baytown during the war never 
saw anything like it before. 

Most of this year’s impressive in- 
crease was made possible when nine 
thermal cracking coils, shut down soon 
after war’s end, were restored to service. 
Thermal cracking is a process which 
combines tremendous heat and pressure 
to split up and rearrange oil molecules. 
Actually, it is somewhat less economical 
than the more modern catalytic cracking, 
and the units themselves lack the dra- 
matic eye-appeal of the tall, stately 


At Baytown Kefinery 


Every Possible Means Being Employed to Get the 
Most Production From Existing Equipment 


“cats.” But when it comes to production, 
the coils take a back seat to no other 
unit. They are doing a splendid job now 
of making up the difference between 
what is needed and what present cata- 
lytic cracking capacity can provide. 
Refinery production of aviation fuels 
has more than doubled since the first of 
the year, in response to increased gov- 
ernment requirements, In May it became 
necessary to reactivate the Naphtha 
Fractionating Units, and in August the 
Copolymer Unit was put back on stream. 
This equipment, which supplies special 
components and high octane cuts for 


100 and 91 octane aviation gasoline, had 
been shut down when demand fell off 
after the war. 

But restoring previously idle units to 
operation is not by any means the com- 
plete story of Baytown’s increased pro- 
duction. A true and complete analysis 
of all the underlying reasons shows that 
credit is properly due everyone—tech- 
nical and research staff, process opera- 
tors and their helpers, and mechanical 
maintenance men alike. It would be im- 
possible and unfair to single out any 
one group and say: “Here are the peo- 
ple responsible for the increase.” 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 
Daily Average Crude Throughput 
By Months, Jan.—Sept., 1947 


Thousands of 
Barrels Daily 


JUNE JULY 
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A case in point—and it is used as a 
symbol] for the whole refinery—is the 
No. 2 Catalytic Cracking Unit. In the 
last year or so, recommendations by 
technical and research men, plus more 
efficient process operations, plus better 
work planning and mechanical main- 
tenance, have combined to increase this 
unit’s throughput by about 7000 barrels 
per day. Those who control the unit have 
learned more about it; have learned to 
coax and cajole it into remaining in 
service longer. In short, they know more 
about the care and feeding of the mon- 
ster. And, nowadays, when it finally 
does become necessary to bring the unit 
down for inspection and repairs, in- 
creased efficiency and better coordina- 
tion and work planning among the 
maintenance men and inspectors put the 
“cat” back on its feet in short order. 

Yes, increased production is, in the 


final analysis, a cooperative affair at 
Baytown. Wherever bottlenecks are 
found, they are broken. In fact, a special 
force has been set up to find and re- 
move these bottlenecks. All around the 
“yard,” the case of the cat cracker can 
be applied with little variation. Every- 
one is trying to get the most out of his 
particular unit. No matter whether that 
increase comes from recommendations 
by technical and research men, from a 
“Coin-Your-Idea” by an operator or a 
maintenance man, or simply from 
greater overall efficiency, the end result 
is the same. Daily throughput at some 
unit is raised another 50—100—500 
barrels. 

The encouraging fact that the plant 
has gone all out to use present equip- 
ment does not mean that it is neglecting 
the important future. Baytown, in keep- 
ing with its position as a leader in the 





industry, will be called upon to provide 
a large share of the nation’s future oil 
products. Keeping that constantly in 
mind, refinery people are working now, 
and have been working for some time, 
on the plant’s expansion program. Con- 
struction is well under way on a major 
unit designed to improve quality and 
increase production of lubricating oils. 
This new unit should be in operation 
before the end of the year. Others will 
follow. In the next few years, when new 
distillation and cracking units are 
pushed upward around the refinery, the 
plant’s already impressive skyline will 
become even more imposing. 

But that is for the future. Right now, 
Baytown’s team is going forward on the 
rather obvious fact that tomorrow’s 
equipment does not refine today’s oil. 
Consumers want and need more oil 
now. Baytown is giving it to them. 


MOST OF THIS YEAR’S INCREASED PRODUCTION WAS MADE POSSIBLE BY REACTIVATING NINE THERMAL CRACKING COILS 











IN NEWSPAPERS AND OVER THE AIR THE AMERICAN FAMILY DAILY GETS SUMMARIES OF NUMEROUS TRAGIC ACCIDENTS 


Industrial Satety 
Sets off-the-Job Pattern 


By A. Ross RomMEL 
Assistant Chief Safety Engineer 


senna of tragic accidents are 
sprinkled with alarming frequency 
through the columns of our daily news- 
papers. They may contain details of last 
night’s traffic smashup which cost the 
lives of four people; or the gruesome 
facts about how a toddler’s life was 
snuffed out because of carelessness in 
the kitchen; or the brief notice of the 
death of a healthy young man in a 
needless hunting accident. 

All too often do tragedies of this kind 
occur in America. When the staggering 
totals are compiled at the end of the 


year, they look something like this: lives 
lost, 100,000; people injured, more than 
10 million; cost to the nation, in ex- 
cess of six billion dollars. 

The reactions of Americans vary when 
these stark facts are called to their at- 
tention. Some, with shocked amazement, 
feel that they, individually, must have 
been very lucky to have been spared; 
others pay little heed because they are 
convinced “It can’t happen to me.” But 
many people, and fortunately so, raise 
their voices each year to demand that 
something be done to stem the tide of 
accidents which has taken more lives 
and maimed more people than all the 
wars in the nation’s history. 

The voices of this last group have 


been heard and are being heard. Back in 
1913 the National Safety Council was 
formed to act as a coordinating agency 
in a new nation-wide acident prevention 
movement. Industry gradually entered 
this movement, and through the years 
has set a strong example; and with in- 
dustry’s success as a pattern, such splen- 
did state organizations as the Texas 
Safety Association have been organized 
to carry the program of accident pre- 
vention still farther. Such organzations 
have stimulated sufficient interest to give 
safety more than a casual place in the 
homes and schools, on the highways, in 
the back yards, and on the playing fields 
of the nation. The pattern set by in- 
dustry has gone particularly far toward 
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carrying the accident prevention doc- 
trine to the families and neighbors of 
industrial employees. 

But first, what has been done in in- 
dustry to imbue employees with the ap- 
preciation of safety as an essential part 
of their daily work? How is industry 
discharging its humanitarian and eco- 
nomic responsibilities for sponsorine 
and supporting effective safety pro- 
grams? 

The program sponsored by the Hum- 
ble Companies may be taken as an ex- 
ample. 

Humble’s safety program. among its 
other features. has an organized. estab- 
lished system of safety meetings for its 
operating personnel. These meetings 
provide employees with opportunities to 
study actual and potential safetv haz- 
ards. Through the use of visual aids 
(strip films and motion pictures). and 
by means of actual equipment demon- 
strations. employees are given first hand 
knowledge on how the accident menace 
can be minimized in their daily work. 

At such meetings an employee from 
the supervisory or non - supervisory 
group presides, developing his own pro- 
gram with the aid of his supervisor or 
a qualified Company safety engineer. 
Material for the meetings varies: it may 


be specifically presented on some par- 
ticular phase of accident prevention; it 
may be of general interest pertaining 
to highway safety, school safety, vaca- 
tion safety, or any other phase of ac- 
cident exposure directly or indirectly 
affecting the employee group. 

Humble employees actively partici- 
pate in the Company’s safety programs. 
They are given an opportunity to serve. 
at one time or another, on hazard in- 
spection committees in their local sphere 
of operation. This brings sharply home 
to each one of them the unalterable 
fact that the program is partly his 
own, and that he is partly responsible 
for its success. As employees go about 
the job on these inspection tours. they 
actually examine and report on danger- 
ous conditions which may exist in their 
working area. Whether they exist on a 
cracking coil, a production lease. a pipe 
line station, bulk terminal. or drilling 
rig. these conditions are reported to 
Compary supervisors. It is only logical 
that safety consciousness thus developed 
on the job should be carried over by the 
employee into his home life. His con- 
structively critical eye focuses more 
readily on the weak rafter in his garage. 
on the faulty tie rod on his car. He 
is more likely, after this on-the-job 


training, to spot and give immediate at- 
tention to a cracked chair leg, or a 
rotted portion of the front steps. 


While the approaches to safety in- 
structions by Humble safety engineers 
are many, the value to the individual is 
in any case considerable. His thought is 
centered not only on the why of using a 
certain wrench and the how of operating 
a machine on the job, but through it 
all he is impressed with the philosophy 
of preservation for himself, his family. 
and his fellow worker off the job. He 
carries his accident prevention knowl- 
edge and his safety consciousness home 
and brings a wholesome influence to 
bear on his wife and children. And the 
Company helps and encourages him in 
his safety work at home. 

To supplement its on-the-job safety 
training. Humble carries the program 
directly to the employees’ family 
through the medium of periodic home 
safety meetings. Wives and children 
join with employees to gain information 
and helpful hints on how to eliminate 
home hazards which annually cost the 
lives of approximately 33,000 men, wo- 
men, and children. Employees’ wives. 
aware of their own position of import- 
ance in home safety programs and eager 





EMPLOYEES AND THEIR WIVES GAIN HELPFUL HINTS FROM EDUCATIONAL MOVIES AT PERIODIC HOME SAFETY MEETINGS 
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EMPLOYEE CONDUCTS a. typical field 
safety meeting for fellow Production em- 
ployees in Mississippi. Children of employees 
at Andrews study intently the story being un- 
folded on the screen. Motion picture programs 
for field community youngsters combine in- 
teresting entertainment with safety instruction. 





to share part of the responsibility, often 
conduct sections of these meetings. 
While a ratio of 33,000 home accident 
fatalities to 16,500 industrial fatalities 
annually supports the trite statement 
that a worker is twice as safe on the job 
as he is at home, industry is still far 
from content with its safety record. Too 
many lives are lost, too many Americans 
are disabled and maimed through the 
medium of accidents, The philosophy 
that “You can build another derrick or 
tank, or still, but you cannot build 
another employee” permeates most in- 
dustrial safety thinking. With that spirit, 
industry and its employees will do a 
greater job of accident prevention in 
the future, will realize a greater accom- 
plishment in humanitarianism, and the 
nation will reap the benefits of greater 
production through less idleness and 
non-productivity from injured workers. 
In the last analysis, however, the 
human mind is the controlling factor in 
accident prevention. Industry’s example. 
even though industrial accidents are far 
from an irreducible minimum, must 


travel long and far if the curve of off- 
the-job accidents is to be brought down. 
We are fortunate to have safety sup- 
ported so strongly by our national, state, 
and municipal governments; by our in- 
dustries, schools, and safety groups. But 
the only hope for a happier solution to 





our national accident problem lies in 
an intensified safety consciousness 
among the American people. Collective 
results depend individual _re- 
sponses. No amount of outside support 
will help those who persist in the atti- 
tude of “It can’t happen to me.” 


upon 
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Pipe Line Short Cut 


— crude oil faster and in 


greater quantities into Humble’s big 
Baytown refinery and to tidewater there 
for shipment to an oil hungry world, 
thus helping satiate the record demand 
for petroleum products, is the new 20- 
inch pipe line Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany is completing early in November 
from its Satsuma station to the coastal 
refinery 40 miles away. 

With this new line, crude that for- 
merly was pumped through Webster for 
the refinery and for tidewater loading 
will flow directly to Baytown. At Sat- 
suma, various grades of crude oil from 
fields in West Texas, the Panhandle and 
East Texas, and from Conroe, Tomball, 
and Raccoon Bend will be gathered and 
moved through the 20-inch line to Bay- 
town. Pipe line facilities will remain 
between Satsuma and Webster and Web- 
ster and Baytown on a reduced volume 
basis, but the opening of the new line 
reduces the load on Webster by about 
50 per cent. Removal of certain sections 
of line between these points will enable 
Humble Pipe Line Company to salvage 
a substantial amount of critically needed 
pipe. Certain deliveries will continue to 
be made to Baytown and to other com- 
panies from the Webster station, and 
Webster tank farm will still serve a very 
essential purpose as storage terminal 
for various grades of crude oil. 

The new line, by eliminating the re- 
handling of crudes at Webster, will 
greatly reduce operating expenses and 
provide the economy of low pressure 
operation by contrast to high pressure 
operation, which was the case under the 
old arrangement. 

In addition to the laying of the 40- 
mile line, the Pipe Line Company is re- 
vamping the receiving and handling 
facilities at Satsuma station and also 
receiving facilities at Baytown to take 
care of the increased load from the new 
line. At Satsuma, all suction lines are 
being enlarged, with about a mile of 
26-inch pipe being laid in this project, 
and also two new manifolds are being 
constructed. At Baytown receiving lines 


AERIAL VIEW at upper left shows the right- 
of-way for the big crude oil line as it curves 
through the pines and dips under roads. Below, 
welders stand beside the deep ditch, tack- 
ing together sections of the 20-inch pipe. 


are being enlarged to 16 inches, replac- 
ing 12-inch and-8-inch lines to handle 
the increased delivery rate. This change- 
over involves about three miles of 16- 
inch line. 

Contract for construction of the Sat- 
sume-Baytown line was let August 7 to 
Latex Construction Company, and the 
firm began laying pipe the next week. 


The line has an operating capacity 
of 150,000 barrels per day, with a 
potential capacity in case of emergency 
or demand of 233,000 barrels per day: 
thus an enormous volume of crude oil 
daily is being moved through this short- 
cut from Humble’s main pipe line sys- 
tem directly to Baytown, rather than 
via Webster tank farm. 


WORKMEN REMOVE soil from the trench after a minor cave-in. Foreman directs operators 
as big sideboom tractors suspend a long section of line preparatory to laying it in the ditch. 











Benefit Plans Liberalized 


is PROVIDE a more liberal and complete pro- 
gram of benefits for employees and annuitants, Humble Com- 
panies on October | placed in effect four major changes in 
their group life insurance and benefits plans, with the addi- 
tional cost of the program—which, it is estimated, eventually 
will be approximately 2 per cent of the total payroll—to be 
borne by the Companies. 

Liberalizing an already generous benefits program, the new 
amendments and additions increase the benefits to employees 
and their dependents, with the Company paying the additional 
cost. The changes came as a result of exhaustive study and 
investigation to plug gaps existing in the old plans, and the 
changes are designed to improve a program already con- 
sidered one of the best in the country. 

There have been for some time requests by employees and 
annuitants for permanent insurance under Humble’s group 
life insurance plan. Too. management has seen the desir- 
ability of making more ample provisions for-the survivors of 


the annuitants, and employees who become permanently dis- 
abled and who have Jittle or no 1932 Annuity Plan credits. 
officials said. 

Changes which have been made to meet these needs are 

outlined, generally, as follows: 

1. A liberalized insurance program for annuitants and a 
reduced premium rate for employees. 

2.A liberalization in the death benefits payable to sur- 
vivors of annuitants. 

3. A new benefit feature that provides disability benefits to 
employees with 15 or more years’ service who become 
permanently and totally disabled prior to their retire- 
ment. 

1. A liberalization of special sickness benefits. 

These changes became effective as of October 1, and em- 

ployees who became annuitants prior to that date are not 
affected by these alterations and additions. 
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Revised Group Insurance Plan 





Each principal change involved in this revamping of the 
benefits and insurance program will be discussed here sepa- 
rately to avoid confusion; and because the subject of perma- 
nent insurance under the Company’s group life insurance 
plan has been a topic of foremost interest of Humble people 
for a good while, the liberalization of that plan will be ex- 
plained first. The changes have made a good plan stil] bet- 
ter and provide the greatest amount of protection for em- 
ployees at the time it is needed most and make adequate 
provisions for the survivors of annuitants. 

Under the new plan, an annuitant is permitted to carry in- 
surance regardless of whether he has any income under the 
1932 Annuity Plan, and all annuitants are subject to the 
same schedule of reduction. Under the old arrangement, no 
provision for insurance at retirement was made for the em- 
ployee with no credits under the 1932 Annuity Plan. 

Under the amended plan, an annuitant, even though he 
retires prematurely, may carry until the first of January 
following his 65th birthday the same amount of insurance 
that he was carrying as an employee—this provision is ap- 
plicable to female as well as male annuitants. Until age 
65 the premium rate for annuitants will be the same rate as 
paid by employees. Beginning on the January first following 
the annuitant’s 65th birthday, his insurance coverage is re- 
duced at the rate of 5 per cent each year for the next 10 
years, and then the remaining 50 per cent may be continued 
as long as the annuitant lives. Under the old plan. when an 
employee became an annuitant, whether by reason of a pre- 
mature or normal retirement, the amount of his insurance in 
almost every case was greatly reduced. This was a result of a 
provision in the group life insurance plan which based the 
amount of insurance an annuitant could carry on his income 
from the 1932 Annuity Plan. 

The alteration of the plan fulfills a need of providing the 
average annuitant’s survivors with considerably more insur- 
ance that was provided under the old plan. Under the sched- 
ule the insurance is never reduced lower than 50 per cent, and 
that does not occur until the annuitant reaches age 74, when 
his or her survivors will in all probability not be in need of 
as much coverage as was necessary when he or she was an 
employee. 

However. if the annuitant has no desire to carry all of his 
insurance through the normal, automatic reduction schedule. 
he has the option of further reducing this insurance coverage 
at the time of his retirement, or on any January 1 thereafter. 


Amended Death Benefits 





Changes in the free death benefit plan, which deals with 
the benefits that will be paid by Humble to certain survivors 
of employees and annuitants, without any cost whatever to 
employees or annuitants, are threefold in scope. To summar- 
ize the alterations: the amended death benefit plan provides 
considerably more liberal death benefits for qualified sur- 
vivors of all annuitants retired on or after October 1, 1947, 
regardless of the plan or plans under which the annuity is 
paid; the new plan liberalizes survivors’ benefits to dependent 


to any amount in multiples of $500, provided the amount in 
force at any time does not exceed the amount allowed by the 
schedule. 

Too, not only have benefits been increased for annuitants. 
hut because of favorable experience of Humble employees 
during the past few years, monthly premiums for employees 
have been decreased from seventy-five cents for each $1000 
of coverage to seventy cents. The premium for annuitants 
over age 05 remains at the rate of $2.50 for each $1000 
of coverage. but under the revised plan the Humble Compa- 
nies pay the cost in excess of this rate. 

To qualify for the additional protection for annuitants, cur- 
rent participants age 35 or over must continue to participate 
until retirement: employes under age 35 must enter the plan 
on or before reaching 35 and participate continuously until 
retirement. Eligible employees who are not participants and 
who are over age 35 on October 1 must enter the plan before 
April 1, 1948. and participate continuously until retirement. 
and employees hired in the future who are over age 35 must 
enter the plan within 90 days of the date of first eligibility 
and must continue in the plan until retirement. 

Eligible nonparticipants must meet the physical require- 
ments of the insurance company in order to secure coverage. 
and, as under the old plan, employees 55 years of age or 
over (women. 45 years of age or over) cannot enter the plan. 

Under the old plan the premium month dated from the 
15th of one calendar month through the 14th of the next; 
under the new plan. the premium month will conform to the 
calendar month, with deductions being made from the last 
half of each month’s earnings to cover premiums for the fol- 
lowing month. 

The insurance plan’s permanent and total disability feature 
remains the same. a feature that cannot be secured in newly 
established plans. 

Under the revised plan, as under the old plan, an employee 
may convert the amount of any reduction in his insurance 
without a physical examination—in accordance with provi- 
sions of the insurance company. 

With its revised features, the group insurance plan is a 
phase of Humble’s individual security program that the aver- 
age employee can not afford to bypass, and on a career basis 
an employee could not purchase, individually, insurance 
protection anywhere nearly as cheaply as that provided by 


the plan. 
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relatives, and the new plan eases the tax liability of em- 
ployees’ survivors’ benefits. 

Under the old plan the amount of death benefits in the 
case of an annuitant was determined by the amount of the 
annuity he was receiving under the 1932 Annuity Plan only. 
and no provision was made for the employee who did not 
have credits under that plan. Too, under the old plan, when 
an employee retired, either at normal age or prematurely, his 
survivor’s benefits were drastically reduced from the amount 
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that would have been paid had the employee died prior to 
retirement. 

The amended death benefit plan has liberally rectified the 
limitations of the old plan. Thé new plan, as officials explain 
it, simply provides that an annuitant’s qualified beneficiaries 
will receive a certain amount of benefits for a certain number 
of months, regardless of whether the annuitant was in receipt 
of income from the 1932 Annuity Plan, or whether he was 
receiving an annuity from the Annuity & Thrift Plan, or 
whether he was receiving benefits from the Permanent and 
Total Disability program under the revised Benefit Plan. 
which will be explained further in this article. 

Under the new plan, the amount of each monthly install- 
ment payable to a preference beneficiary of a deceased an- 
nuitant will be 3g of the annuitant’s normal earnings as of 
the last day he was an employee—less monthly Social Secur- 
ity payments, if any. The number of the installments will de- 
pend on when the annuitant dies and his length of service at 
time of retirement. For instance, if the annuitant dies before 
age 66, the number of installments his survivors will receive 
will be 34 for the first 15 years of service and one additional 
installment for each year of service in excess of 15. For 
example, if an annuitant with 21 years of service should 
die at 65, qualified survivors would be eligible for 40 install- 
ments, each equivalent to 3g of his monthly income at the 
time of his retirement, less monthly Social Security benefits 
paid durin the same period. 

If the annuitant dies after attaining age 66, the amount 
of the monthly payment will remain the same, but the num- 
ber of installments which the survivor will receive will be re- 
duced each year from age 66 according to a specific schedule 
until the annuitant attains age 73, at which time it levels off 
to 25 per cent of the number payable had the annuitant died 
prior to age 66. 

The two additional changes in the amended death benefit 
plan affect employees as well as their survivors. One change 
makes the tax liability of the deceased employee's beneficiary 
lighter through use of smaller installments and the other pro- 
vides additional benefits to dependent relatives of the de- 
ceased, when there is no preference beneficiary. 

The deceased employee’s preference beneficiaries. under the 
old plan, received one year’s salary for the first five years of 
service, and an additional half-month’s salary for each addi- 
tional year’s service. These benefits were normally paid in 
monthly installments equal to the deceased’s regular monthly 


earnings. 
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NEW PLAN ADVANTAGES are shown in color. Instead of abrupt 
reduction at the time of retirement, the new plan decreases gradually 
until age 73 and then remains constant. 


The new plan does not change the total amount of bene- 
fits. but it does provide that the preference beneficiary will 
normally receive these death benefit payments in amounts 
equal to one-half month’s earnings, thus increasing the num- 
ber of monthly installments. This change was made because 
death benefits are now subject to income tax, and spreading 
the payments over a longer period will help to minimize the 
heneficiary’s tax liability. 

The other change deals with dependent relatives who are 
not preference beneficiaries. Under the old plan, where there 
was no preference beneficiary but where there was a relative 
(or relatives) receiving support to the extent of at least $300 
a year from the deceased, the death benefit was limited to the 
amount of that support given during the year preceding 
death. subject to certain restrictions, and was normally paid 
in 12 equal monthly installments. Under the new plan, such 
a dependent relative will receive the same number of monthly 
installments that a preference beneficiary would have re- 
ceived, the amount of monthly installments being the amount 
of the deceased’s monthly contribution to the support of the 
relative, provided that amount is not more than the amount of 
the monthly installment which might have been paid to a 
preference beneficiary. 


Permanent and Total Disability Benefits 





While the benefits previously discussed are liberalizations 
of existing plans, the permanent and total disability benefits 
to be outlined here are a new feature of Humble’s benefits 
program, paid for exclusively by the Company. 

The Company’s annuity program has provided adequately 
for employees who work until normal retirement; however, 
when one had the misfortune of becoming permanently and 
totally disabled prior to normal retirement, the 1932 Annuity 
Plan was the only plan that paid off on the same basis as 
though the employees were age 65—under the Annuity & 
Thrift Plan nothing is payable immediately unless the em- 
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ployee is age 55, and even then the amount that would be 
payable is a discounted annuity. 

Recognizing this deficiency, the Company has adopted this 
new program, which provides payments that, when added to 
the annuities being received, will result in the employee’s re- 
ceiving approximately what he would have received had he 
been age 65 at the time of retirement, with a further provision 
that if these total benefits are smaller than that provided by a 
salary-service schedule, payments may be made according 
to such schedule. 

To be eligible, employees must have 15 or more years of 





service and become permanently and totally disabled prior to 
their normal retirement age. They need not have credits 
under the 1932 Annuity Plan. The benefits from this new 
program are in addition to the regular sickness benefits, any 
annuity plan payments, and group life insurance permanent 
and total disability benefits if payable. . 

This is the way the new program works. When it is definite 
that an employee qualifies for these permanent and total 
disability benefits, the amount of such benefits is determined 
by first arriving at a maximum total figure amounting to the 
greater of (1) his annuity income calculated as though he 
were age sixty-five (women, fifty-five), or (2) the appropriate 
percentage of his normal earnings under a schedule worked 
out for the program. When this amount is determined, then 
the maximum permanent total disability benefit is the differ- 
ence in such figure and the amount of the annuities being 
paid to the annuitant under the 1932 and Annuity & Thrift 
Plans. For example, if the maximum figure arrived at in ac- 
cordance with the above is $100 and the total annuities being 
paid under the 1932 and Annuity & Thrift Plans is $60. the 
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GREATER BENEFITS to employees qualifying for total and perma- 
nent disability payments under the new plan are shown in color. 


amount of the permanent and total disability benefit would 
be $40 a month. The amount of the permanent and total dis- 
ability benefit may vary prior to age sixty-five (women fifty- 
five) due to variations in the amount of annuities received 
by the annuitant prior and subsequent to age fifty-five 
(women fifty). 





DOES YOUR LIFE INSURANCE NEED ADJUSTING? 


With the new provision announced here by the Com- 
pany increasing the number of monthly installments 
paid under the Death Benefits Plan, it is possible that 
employees will see the need of making an adjustment in 
the mode of settlement of their Company group life in- 
surance or other life insurance, A number of employees 
have their insurance written so that payment will begin 
to keneficiaries not at the insured’s death but following 
the final death benefit payment from Humble. This in- 
sures an ample income over a longer period of time for 
the heirs, rather than a large income over a few months, 
and also allows the insurance to accumulate interest 
from time of death until payments begin. 

Under the new feature of the Death Benefits plan, 
this date normally would be extended to a period twice 
as long as was the case previous to October 1, and those 
taking advantage of such riders on their insurance poli- 
cies may wish to adjust them accordingly. With respect 
to Company group life insurance, employees should con- 
tact their regional industrial relations manager or the 
Annuities & Benefits office, Houston. 





After the employee reaches age 65 (women 55) another 
formula must be used to calculate the benefits he may be 
paid from that age until death. The 1932 Annuity Plan pay- 
ments, if any, will continue on an undiscounted basis: the 
Annuity & Thrift Plan payments, if any, will continue on a 
discounted basis: Social Security benefits normally will be- 
gin. Then the maximum Company permanent total disability 
benefit will be an amount equal to the discount in the An- 
nuity & Thrift Plan annuity caused by its beginning prior to 
the employee’s normal retirement date. This means that the 
employee may receive from Company plans after age 65 (wo- 
men 55) the same amount of money he would have received 
if all of his annuities had been calculated at the time of his 
retirement on an undiscounted basis, and in addition the male 
employee will receive Social Security benefits and the female 
employee will receive the temporary early retirement allow- 
ance until Social Security benefits begin. 

Should employees become permanently and totally dis- 
abled before normal retirement age—men 65 and women 55 

and have 15 or more years of service, they will be eligible 
for the benefits. even if they have no 1932 Annuity Plan in- 
come or have not been participants in the Annuity & Thrift 
Plan. However. these benefits—if they were not in the An- 
nuity & Thrift Plan—will cease at age 65 for men and 55 for 
women, because the permanent total disability benefits are 
based on the annuity discount under that plan, and since 
there would be no annuities to be discounted, no disability 
benefits could be paid by the Company after normal retire- 
ment age. 


Amended Special Sickness Benefits Plan 


The final change in this series of changes dealt with in 
this article is that made in the special sickness benefits plan. 
Under the old plan, employees who completed 52 weeks of 
regular sickness benefits and who were not eligible for retire- 
ment could receive, upon recommendation of management 
and with the approval of the Annuities and Benefits Commit- 
tee, special sickness benefits. Normally these benefits were not 


to exceed one-quarter normal pay for periods of time ranging 
from 23 months for employees with 10 years of service to 32 
months for employees with 14 years of service. 


Under the amended plan, employees who have 10 or more 
years of service and who are not eligible for retirement may 
receive special sickness benefits, not to exceed one-half of his 
normal earnings for a period of not more than two years. 
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Retirements 


The names of 12 Humble employees 
have been added to the list of those 
reaching retirement age after long years 
of company service. Erwen D. Apams. 
Humble Pipe Line Company junior field 
clerk in the Longview office, retired on 
August 20 . MarsHatyi M. Brack. 


Humble Pipe Line Company truck driver 


at Webster station, retired on August 8 
... James E. Cracc, stillman first class 
at Baytown refinery, on September 11 
. . » Ropert G. Farra, gangpusher at 
Baytown refinery, on September 5. . . 
Gus A. Ganpre, check-in clerk in the 
Sales Accounting department in_ the 
Houston office, on August 6... FRAN- 
cis M. Gricssy, Production Department 
lease pumper-gauger at Gladewater, on 
August 18... James O. HAtt, distilla- 
tion helper third class at Baytown re- 
finery, on August 2... JoHN HARRIGAN. 
storeroom helper first class in the devel- 
opment laboratory of Baytown refinery. 
on August 12 Henry L. Jack- 
son. Production Department lease 
pumper and gauger at Goose Creek, on 
August 15... Georce H. C. Jonnson. 
Humble Pipe Line Company senior field 
clerk at Luling, on August 30 
THomas F. Norris, Plancor guard at 
Baytown refinery, on August & 
Houuis C. WELLS, cooling tower tender 
for cracking coils at Baytown refinery. 
on August 15. 


Deaths 


Death claimed nine employes and three 
annuitants since the last Humble Way 
went to press. JoHN L. Apam, 45, pipe 
helper at Baytown refinery, died on 
August 28 . . . Lroyp U. Boon, 47. 
Production Department lease pumper 
and gauger at Gladewater, on August 
23... James B. Davinson, 48, Sales 
Department fuel oil terminal utility 
man, on September 10 Gust W. 
Ericson, Jr., 38, auto mechanic at Bay- 
town refinery, on September 28 

Roy GraHam, 53, Production Depart- 
ment district construction foreman at 
London, on August 28 .. . CHARLEs W. 
GREEN, JR., 24, Production Department 
roustabout at Wink, on August 27... 
ALBERT FE. Hit, 43, helper first class 
at Baytown refinery, on September 19 
.. + Bup LaMELL, 62, barrel painter at 
Baytown refinery, on August 5 
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iby the way.. 


VeRNON J. THipopaux, 24, laborer at 
Baytown refinery, on September 4. 

Annuitants who have died since last 
publication date are: Mrs. MINNIE V. 
Hancock, 60, receptionist with the 
Comptroller’s Department in the Hous- 
ton office until her retirement, died Sep- 
tember 13... . Rose L. Murpuy, 61. 
janitress in the Building Maintenance 
Department until her retirement, died on 
September 16... Davin T. SmitH, 75. 
separator-pumper at Baytown refinery 
until his retirement, died on September 
a. 


Added to Medieal Staff 





HAMMOND 


DR. MARTIN 


Two additions to the Medical Divi- 
sion staff have been announced by Dr. 
V. C. Baird, chief physician and divi- 
sion head. James W. Hammond. with 
ten years of experience in industrial 
hygiene work, will direct an expanded 
program of industrial hygiene for the 
Humble Companies. A graduate of Mis- 
sissippi State College and Louisiana 
State University, he also has done spe- 
cialized study at the University of South 
Carolina and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and comes to Humble from 
the Georgia State Department of Public 
Health where he was assistant director 
and chief industrial hygienist of the 
division of industrial hygiene. Dr. Ed- 
ward Hale Martin has been appointed 
to replace Dr. Clarence E, Gordon as 
field medical examiner. Dr. Gordon 
leaves the Company to do graduate 
work in pathology at Baylor Hospital 
in Dallas. Dr. Martin is a 1946 graduate 
of the University of Texas Medical 
School and interned at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and at Philadelphia 
General Hospital. 
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BUFFALO GRAZE peacefully near Humble Oil &. Refining Company No. | 
Yarbrough & Allen, wildcat discovery well about 40 miles west of Midland. 
Buffalo are part of a herd maintained on the Yarbrough & Allen ranch 
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PROGRESS 
with PETROLEUM 


American housewives in cities 
and in rural areas today enjoy 
shorter and more pleasant hours 
in their kitchens than ever before 


because competitive enterprise in 


the petroleum industry has 


brought about the discovery and 
development of vast gas reserves. 
Petroleum research also has made 
possible the extraction and bot- 
tling of liquefied petroleum gases 
for casy delivery to the most 


isolated farm and ranch homes. 








